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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPORT ASSESSES 
ROLE OF IMMIGRANTS IN U.S. LABOR MARKET 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Department of Labor has released the 
first in a series of studies on immigration and the U.S. labor 
market. The report was prepared by the Department's Bureau of 
International Labor Affairs (ILAB) and is part of the President's 
first Comprehensive Triennial Report on Immigration transmitted 
to Congress on May 2. 


The department undertook an exhaustive review and careful 
evaluation of the research evidence on immigration's effects on 
the U.S. economy and labor market. That review found that the 
presence of immigrants in the U.S. labor market benefits 
employers, consumers and the U.S. international economic 
position. 


The report notes that the number of immigrants to the U.S. 
more than doubled between 1950 and 1988. Considering declining 
U.S. birthrates, immigration has played an increasingly large 
role in the growth of the U.S. population and labor force. In 
the 1970s, immigration accounted for 11 percent of labor force 
growth; DOL estimates that immigrants have contributed about 22 


percent to the annual increase in the civilian labor force during 
the 1980s. 


The department's review also revealed that neither U.S. 
workers in complementary jobs nor most minority workers appear to 
be adversely affected by immigration--especially during periods 
of economic expansion such as those we have been experiencing in 
the last several years. In fact, it’ appears that while 
immigration may initially challenge U.S. workers at a variety of 
levels, ongoing economic and labor market adjustments appear to 
effectively incorporate immigrants into local economies. 


The department also looked at the labor market integration 
of immigrants. It found immigrant success in the U.S. labor 
market to be greatly influenced by the time and place of an 
immigrant's entry into that market, as well as by the local 
economy's vitality. e 


-more- 
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Ethnic networks that channel immigrants into low-wage jobs 
in seasonal agriculture, restaurants or the garment industry may 
facilitate initial entry but often at the cost of subsequent 
mobility. Entry via ethnic businesses and enclaves, where the 
employer and coworkers share a common culture, language and 
ethnicity, appears to improve chances of upward mobility. In 
fact, immigrant entrepreneurs were found to have had an 
increasingly significant impact in new business and job creation 
in the past two decades. 


Three primary themes are interwoven throughout the DOL 
report: (a) The historical relationship between immigration and 
the position of the U.S. in the world economy; (b) the 
restructuring of the U.S. economy and labor market and the role 
of immigrant labor in this process; and (c) the dynamics of the 
labor market integration of the immigrants themselves. 


In 1985-87, 70 percent of the immigrants entering legally 
were admitted under the family reunification provisions of 
immigration law. Refugees accounted for 17 percent of 
admissions. An additional 9 percent of immigrants were admitted 
under worker preferences and the remaining 4 percent were 
admitted under various other provisions. 


Given the fact that about half of "worker" admission slots 
were allocated to the spouses and children of workers, only about 
4 percent of total immigrants came to this country in response to 
an employer's petition. Nevertheless, according to the 1980 
Census, 64 percent of those aged 16 and over immigrating during 
the 1970s were in the labor force, compared with 61 percent of 
those of the same age in the population at large. 


Furthermore, immigrants tend to be more concentrated in the 
age range of prime economic activity than the population at 
large. Over half of those immigrating to the U.S. between 1985 
and 1987 were between 15 and 34 years of age. 


Nearly 9 out of 10 immigrants admitted in 1984 intended to 
settle in urban areas; about 30 percent were going to New York, 
Los Angeles and Chicago alone. Cities with well-developed ethnic 
communities and encluves clearly act as magnets for additional 
entrants of the same nationality. 


-more- 
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The tendency of immigrants to concentrate in a few locations 
suggests that they may have disproportionate effects in these 
local labor markets. Two types of analytical schemes were used 
to discern such effects: macro-level regional and key 
metropolitan area labor market studies and case studies focusing 
on specific industries in a given locality. 


The first type of research indicates that the aggregate 
effects of immigration on the employment, wages or working 
conditions of native-born workers are small. Research in such 
metropolitan areas as New York, Los Angeles, Miami, Chicago, and 
San Antonio reveals some substitution/displacement occurring in 
some low-skill occupations but clear beneficial effects are also 
observed. Despite differences in the degree and manner of 
immigrant incorporation across regions and localities, the review 
of available research leads the Department of Labor to the 
conclusion that the market forces that characterize dynamic labor 
markets appear to effectively absorb and integrate immigrants in 
a manner that makes their effects indistinguishable from those of 
other workers at the aggregate level. 


If the presence of immigrants has a disproportionate impact 
on any one group, the exhaustive group of studies reviewed by DOL 
show that group to be earlier, more settled immigrants. New and 
older immigrants move into the same labor markets and are 
distinguished mainly by their knowledge of and no igh in the 
U.S. labor market, as well as by their expectations. In this 
process, earlier-arriving immigrants often find themselves 
competing with more recent arrivals who may have more modest 
expectations about wages and working conditions. 


The DOL report also examines the role of immigrants in a 
number of firms, industries and industry segments, and 
professions that have been heavy users of immigrant labor. Among 
them are firms. producing auto parts and shoes; the restaurant, 
construction, garment and textile, electronic, and furniture 
industries in several locations; segments of the meatpacking, 
poultry, fruit and vegetable processing, and agricultural 
industries; and the engineering, nursing, and medical 
professions. The report confirms that differences in such human 
capital characteristics as education, English language facility, 
and relevant skills combine with specific cultural and social 
attributes and the specific needs of local labor market to 
influence both immigrant impact on various segments of the 
economy and success in economic integration across immigrant 
groups. 


rt 
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Although the experience of foreign-born professionals 
appears to vary somewhat with the industry in which they are 
employed, it differs substantially from that of semi-skilled and 
unskilled alien workers. The wages and working conditions of the 
former group normally resemble those of native-born workers. 
However, the targeted recruitment of aliens for given 
professional specialties sometimes results in the formation of 
“immigrant niches" even at this level. 


Such niches are more evident, and their boundaries less 
permeable, in highly competitive industries. Where immigrants 
represent a large proportion of the work force, many less skilled 
occupations, and, in some firms, entire production processes have 
come to rely increasingly on immigrant labor. In such firms 
wages may become stagnant, turnover rapid, and jobs less secure. 


DOL's review shows a few instances of outright displacement 
of native workers. In such instances,. once employers have begun 
to focus their recruitment efforts on immigrant workers, the 
participation of native workers has tended to diminish. The fact 
that such effects are invisible at higher levels of aggregation 
suggests that those directly or indirectly displaced are absorbed 
elsewhere in the labor market. 


The..report also documented many instances of "ethnic 
succession" in which immigrants move into jobs vacated by 
upwardly mobile Americans. The preponderance of the evidence 
suggests that immigrant workers, by filling low-paid and low- 
skilled jobs, complement the activities of many higher-skilled 
native-born workers and thereby protect many better paying jobs. 
However, these complementary gains may be achieved at the cost of 
certain losses for the less skilled. 


The department's review also showed that the economic, demo- 
graphic, and human capital characteristics are usually roughly 
similar to those of legal immigrants of the same ethnicity. The 
two groups appear to be drawn from a common social and 
demographic pool, sharing similar motivations for immigration to 
the United States. Hence, their places in the labor market are 
frequently indistinguishable. Earnings differentials between 
legal and illegal immigrants thus appear to be less a function of 
legal immigration status than of differences in sector of 
employment, length of stay in the U.S. and, particularly in the 
case of Mexican illegal immigrants, of the frequent interruptions 
in employment associated with voluntary and involuntary returns 
to their home communities. Notably, once established, even 
undocumented workers may work through unions to increase wages 
and secure their rights. 
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The DOL study concludes by concurring with the assessment of 
the 1981 Report of the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy that the U.S. has "done well by doing good." It 
concludes that immigrants have made significant contributions to 
the U.S. economy at all levels. At the same time, the report 
stresses that immigration policy should not be expected to 
alleviate long-term labor shortages, or to restore this nation's 
competitiveness in world markets. Both of these goals must rest 
on more fundamental efforts to develop productive technology and 
a skilled domestic workforce. 


Single copies of the DOL report may be obtained free of 
charge from the Division of Immigration Policy and Research, room 
$5325, Bureau of International Labor Affairs, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


e 
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DOLE ANNOUNCES RELEASE OF STUDY 
ON JOBS AND LITERACY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. -- Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole has 
announced the release of a study on jobs and literacy that points 
the way toward the adoption of coordinated statewide policies 
aimed at raising workforce literacy levels. 


Based on an analysis of nine states' experience, the report 
provides practical guidance to states and organizations 
interested in mounting a concerted attack on the problem of basic 
skills deficiencies in the workforce. 


"America must close the skills gap -- the growing imbalance 
between the high technological level of most new jobs and the 
basic skills level of many current workers and of many young 
people about to enter the workforce," Secretary Dole said. "The 
study we are releasing today offers states lessons on developing 
effective workplace literacy strategies that cut across agency 
and public/private boundaries. These strategies could narrow the 
skills gap considerably." 


Entitled "Enhancing Literacy for Jobs and Productivity," the 
1l2-page study was published under a grant from the Department's 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA) to the Council of 
State Policy and Planning Agencies (CSPA). It is part of an $ll 
million, 41-project ETA research and development effort to 
enhance the literacy of American workers. 


To perform the two years of research preceding the study's 
release, CSPA used the "academy" technique -- a structured 
combination of seminars, on-site assistance, and individual state 
activities -- to help the nine states participating in the 
project to develop integrated workplace literacy initiatives. 


The process began in each state when the Governor appointed 
a state academy team of five to 10 key decision-makers who 
influence policy in the areas of literacy, education, employment 
and training, and human resources. Special emphasis was placed 


-more- 
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on developing strong partnerships within state government between 
traditional literacy providers (the education system) and the 
state's employment and training system (especially the Job 
Training Partnership Act component). 


Each state made innovative changes in its workplace literacy 
programs as a result of the project. In terms of producing major 
systems change, actions fell into three broad categories -- 
establishing comprehensive, integrated approaches (Florida, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Virginia); starting special 
interagency endeavors (Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee); and laying a stronger interagency groundwork for 
change (Idaho and Utah). Following are summaries of the state 
experiences: 


. Florida. The Florida Adult Literacy Plan ties literacy 
enhancement to policy goals of dependency reduction and economic 
development. Jointly signed by the Governor and a number of 
state agencies, the plan sets clear policy objectives for the 
enhancement of adult literacy and mandates the statewide 
development of local, interagency literacy plans. 


Idaho. The Idaho plan emphasized increasing public awareness 
of the problem, gaining top-level attention within state 
government, and fostering interagency and public/private 
collaboration. The Idaho team moved the literacy initiative into 
the policy mainstream by firmly connecting it to the Governor's 
Workforce 2000 Task Force. 


Massachusetts. The State Workforce Literacy Plan presents 
workforce literacy as a state economic development problem, 
targets the populations most seriously affected, and proposes 
solutions, including an ambitious increase in state funding. The 
team spearheaded the coordination called for in the plan by 
developing uniform, statewide data collection; an integrated 
proposal-application process for literacy providers; uniform 
standards for program effectiveness; and interagency regional 
planning. 


- Michigan. Countdown 2000, the state's plan, recommends the 
statewide adoption of a new definition of workforce literacy and 
proposes sweeping changes in the state's training and employment 
system. These changes are supported by the development of the ; 
Michigan Opportunity Card -- a system providing access to 
training and education for all adults -- and the Michigan Human 
Investment Fund, a public-private partnership to coordinate 
management of the state's human investment systen. 


-more~- 
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Missouri. The team developed a policy with -oth prevention and 
remediation objectives and established LIFT-Missouri, : privately 
funded literacy foundation; model workplace literacy programs; 
and literacy programs for welfare recipients. The team staffed 
the Governor's Advisory Council on Literacy, whose 
recommendations incorporated much of the team's plan. 


North Carolina. The plan recommended creation of a state 
Advisory Council on Literacy and a Literacy Trust Fund to 
encourage private contributions to a targeted literacy effort. 
An Office of Literacy in the Department of Administration was 
created to provide staff support to the council and the fund. 
Efforts focused on the literacy needs of welfare recipients, 
dropouts, dislocated workers, the working poor, the unemployed, 
parents of at-risk youth, and workers with limited basic ski's 
who are employed by small businesses. 


- The plan called for increasing funding for literacy 
by 400 percent. County-based literacy services were expanded to 
statewide coverage, literacy programs were established in 25 
major businesses and in inner-city public housing projects, and 
the Sequoia Award was created to honor communities making 
significant literacy progress. 


- Utah. ACCESS -- the team's plan -- set policy direction and 
established the Governor's Task Force, with subcommittees to set 
literacy policy for regular education programs, special target 
populations, and the workplace. Developments included a special 
report that recommends strengthening school-district reading 
programs; proposed legislation that couples continued receipt of 
welfare with literacy education and job training and placement; 
and the Utah Adult Education Plan, which targets adults with 
special needs. 


Virginia. The state team developed a comprehensive and 
detailed literacy policy calling for a substantial increase in 
literacy funding and targeting services to priority populations. 
The plan created a public and a private structure for development 
of literacy programs and funding, and established mechanisms for 
coordinating activities of these organizational entities and 
ensuring future accountability of the literacy system. 


Inquiries about copies of "Enhancing Literacy for Jobs and 
Productivity” should be directed to: CSPA, 400 North Capitol 
Street, Suite 285, Washington, D.C. 20001 (202-624-5386); or to 
the National Technical Information Service (NTIS), Springfield, 
Va. 22161 (703-487-4650). The publication's NTIS order number 
1s PB 89-205322. 
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WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods 
edged down 0.1 percent seasonally adjusted from May to June, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.8. Department of Labor 
reported. This decline followed a 0.9 percent jump in May and 
increases of 0.4 percent in each of the 2 months before that. 
Prices received by domestic producers of intermediate goods 
decreased 0.2 percent, after rising 0.1 percent a month earlier 
and 0.4 percent in April. Crude material prices dropped 2.0 
percent over the month in the wake of advances of 0.9 and 0.6 
percent in May and April. 


Declines in the indexes for energy goods, which had been 
climbing rapidly through the first 5 months of 1989, were 
particularly strong among finished and crude goods. Prices for 
food-related products were down within each of the three major 
stages of processing. Items outside of the volatile food and 
energy sectors also recorded price declines at the crude and 
intermediate levels. While the index for finished goods other 
than foods and energy moved up more than in May, the June advance 
was principally concentrated in prices for cigarettes and ships; 
indexes for many other nonfood nonenergy products rose 
considerably less than in the preceding month. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for 


Finished Goods moved down 0.1 percent in June to 114.1 
(1982-100). 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The law creating the U.S. Department of Labor was signed by 
President William Howard Taft on March 4, 1913, according to the 
U.S. Labor Department. That was Inauguration Day for Taft's 
successor, Woodrow Wilson. Taft had mixed feelings about the 
bill and faced a difficult choice. He could sign it into law, 
veto it, or take no action and let the bill die when his term of 
office ran out. During the last few hours of his presidency, 
Taft chose to sign the bill, and the Labor Department was formed. 


# # # 


The movement supporting the formation of a Labor Department 
began after the Civil War with labor leader William Sylvis, who 
argued that existing government departments protected enterprises 
fostering wealth, according to the U.S. Labor Department. "No 
department has as its sole object the care and protection of 
labor," Sylvis said. Between 1864 and 1900, more than 100 bills 
and resolutions relating to a Labor Department were introduced in 
Congress. In 1867, the House of Representatives created a 
standing committee on labor, marking the first federal 
recognition of labor's importance. But the campaign for a 
national Labor Department died with Sylvis in 1869. 


eo 7 @ 


In the last half of the 19th century, the movement for a 
national labor department was concentrated on the state level, 
according to the U.S. Labor Department. Massachusetts created 
the first bureau of labor statistics in the world in 1869 and 
immediately became embroiled in a dispute over purpose. Was the 
bureau to be a voice of labor or was it to be impartial? It 
began as a tool of labor reformers, but in 1873, the Governor of 
Massachusetts, in refusing to abolish the bureau, appointed as 
its director Carroll Davidson Wright. Wright was determined to 
be impartial. A friend attributed to him the saying, "Figures 
won't lie, but liars will figure." He built a foundation of 
objectivity, and by 1883, 12 states had followed Massachusett's 
example. 





